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Abstract: 

We address the problem of robust face identification in the presence of pose, 
and expression variation. Previous approaches to the problem have assumed 
models of variation for each individual, estimated from pooled training data. W 
a method of updating a first order global estimate of identity by learning the c 
specific correlation between the estimate and the residual variation during a s 
This is integrated with an optimal tracking scheme, in which identity variation 
decoupled from ^Sse,^g|Liig^and expression variation. The method results in 
tracking and a more stable estimate of facial identity under changing condition 
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bstract 

We address the problem of robust face identifica- 
tion in the presence oj pose, lighting, and expression 
variation. Previous approaches to the problem have 
assumed similar modeh of variation for each individ- 
ual, estimated from poqled training data. We describe 
a method of updating a first order global estimate of 
he class- specific correlation be- 
tween the estimate andlthe residual variation during a 
sequence. This is integrated with an optimal tracking 
scheme, in which ideniity variation is decoupled, from 
pose, lighting and expiiession variation. The method 
results in robust tracking and a more stable estimate 
of facial identity under changing conditions. 

1 Introduction • 

Locating and interpreting faces in images and im- 
age sequences is a difficult problem in machine vision, 
due to the inherent variability between and within in- 
dividuals. The appearance of a face in ah image varies 
with the identity of the individual, pose, lighting con- 
ditions, and deformations due to expression or speech. 
Previous work has sh<bwn how the problem can be 
addressed by using statistical models which combine 
shape and intensity variation within a single frame- 
work. These Combine^ Appearance Models [4], ac- 
count for all sources of; variability in face images. We 
are interested in isolating the specific sources of varia- 
tion present in face images, in order to improve iden- 
tity recognition in the 'presence of pose, lighting and 
expression variation, ai)td to allow more robust track- 
ing, by modelling the diynamics of different sources of 
variability separately. jWe show how a discriminant 
analysis method [4] can be used to acheive this to a 
first-order approximation by assuming the sources of 
variation are orthogomll and identical for different in- 
dividuals. This last assumption is necessary because 
it is unrealistically restrictive to assume a sufficiently 
large training set for e^ery individual, to determine a 
class-specific model of ^variability. We describe how, 
using image sequences,! the first-order approximation 



to the separation of sources of variability can be im- 
proved with a class-specific correction, to give a class- 
specific representation for particular individuals. This 
allows a more precise description of identity, and bet- 
ter decoupling of the sources of variation. The de- 
coupling is used to provide separate dynamic mod- 
els of variation for sequences which can be used in a 
Kalman filtering framework. We show an example of 
the method used to track a face in an image sequence, 
acheiving robust tracking, and yielding a more precise 
estimate of identity. 

2 Background 

In many face recognition applications the task is 
to locate faces in images, and identify them in a way 
which is robust with respect to changes in pose, ex- 
pression, and lighting conditions. In this section we 
outline briefly an existing model-based approach to 
location and recognition, on which the current work is 
based. 

2.1 Statistical Models 

Statistical modelling of facial appearance has 
proved a successful approach to coding and interpret- 
ing face images, also providing a useful .basis for lo- 
cating faces in images. Kirby and Sirovich [7] de- 
scribe a. compact representation of facial appearance, 
where face images are decomposed into weighted sums 
of basis images using a Karhumen-Loeve expansion. 
The patch containing the face is coded using 50 ex- 
pansion coefficients from which an approximation to 
the original can be reconstructed. Turk and Pentland 
[9] describe face identification using this 'Eigenface : 
representation. Lanitis et al. [8] describe the repre- 
sentation of both face shape and grey-level appear- 
ance; they use a Point Distribution Modal (PDM) [3] 
to describe shape and an approach similar to Kirby 
and Sirovich [7] to represent shape-normalised grey- 
level appearance. More recently, Edwards et al. [4] 
have described the combination of shape and grey- 
level variation within a single statistical appearance 
model, which they call a Combined Appearance Model. 
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Abstract: 

Due to illumination variability, the same object can appear dramatically differe 
when viewed in fixed pose. To handle this variability, an object recognition sy 
employ a representation that is either invariant to, or models this variability. T 
presents an appearance-based method for modeling the variability due to ilium 
the images of objects. The method differs from past appearance-based metho 
however, in that a small set of training images is used to generate a represen 
illumination cone-which models the complete set of images of an object with L 
reflectance map under an arbitrary combination of point light sources at infini 
method is both an implementation and extension (an extension in that it mod 
shadows) of the illumination cone representation proposed in Belhurneur and 
(1996). The method is tested on a database of 660 images of 10 faces, and th 
exceed those of popular existing methods 
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Abstract 

Due to illumination variability, the same object can 
appear dramatically different even when viewed in fixed 
pose. To handle this variability, an object recognition 
system must employ a representation that is either 
invariant to, or models this variability. This paper 
presents an appearance-based method for modeling the 
variability due to illumination in the images of objects. 
The method differs from past appearance- based meth- 
ods, however, in that a small set of training images 
is used to generate a representation the illumination 
cone which models the complete set of images of an 
object with Lambertian reflectance map under an ar- 
bitrary combination of point light sources at infinity. 
This method is both an implementation and extension 
(an extension in that it models cast shadows) of the 
illumination cone representation proposed in [3]. The 
method is tested on a database of 660 images of 10 
faces, and the results exceed those of popular existing 
methods, 

1 Introduction 

An object's appearance depends in large part on the 
way in which it is viewed. Often slight changes in 
pose and illumination produce large changes in an ob- 
ject's appearance. While there has been a great deal 
of literature in computer vision detailing methods for 
handling image variation produced by changes in pose, 
few^ efforts have been devoted to inrage^ariation -pro- _ } 
duced-by^changes in illumination. For the most part, 
object recognition algorithms have either— ignored-iMu- 
mination" variation," or dealt with--itiby measur^^some^ 
pror^y~orfeature7of the^image-^ejg.^ edges^oXlc;or£IZr 
ners- — which^is,-if-not-invariant,~at least insensitive to 
this variability. Yet, edges and comers do not contain 
all of the information useful for recognition. Further- 
more, objects which are not simple polyhedra or are 
not composed of piecewise constant albedo patterns 
often produce inconsistent edge and corner maps. 

Methods have recently been introduced which use 
low-dimensional representations of images of objects 
to perform recognition, see for example [5, 11, 16]. 
These methods, often termed appearance-based meth- 
ods, differ from the feature-based methods mentioned 
above in that their low-dimensional representation is, 

*A. S. Georghiades and D. J. Kriegman were supported by 
NSF under NYI IRI-9257990. P. N. Relhumeur was supported 
by a Presidential Early Career Award, an NSF Career Award 
IRI-9703134, and A RO grant DA AH04-95- 1 -0494 . 



in a least-squared sense, faithful to the original image. 
Systems such as SLAM [11] and Eigenfaces [16] have 
demonstrated the power of appearance -based meth- 
ods both in ease of implementation and in accuracy. 
Yet these methods suffer from an important drawback: 
recognition of an object (or face) under a particular 
pose and lighting can be performed reliably provided 
that object has been previously seen under similar cir- 
cumstances. In other words, these methods in their 
original form have no way of extrapolating to novel 
viewing conditions. 

The "illumination cone" method of [3] is, in spirit, 
an appearance-based method for recognizing objects 
under extreme variability in illumination. However, 
the method differs substantially from previous meth- 
ods in that a small number of images of each object 
under small changes in lighting is used to generate a 
representation, the illumination cone, of all images of 
the object (in fixed pose) under all variation in illumi- 
nation. This paper focuses on issues for building the 
illumination cone representation from training images 
and using it for recognition. 

While the structure of the set of images under vari- 
able illumination was characterized in [3] and the rele- 
vant results are summarized in Sec. 2, no methods for 
perforrning recognition were presented. In this paper, 
such recognition algorithms are introduced. Further- 
more, the cone representation is extended to explicitly 
model cast shadows produced by objects which have 
non-convex shapes. This extension is non-trivial, re- 
quiring that the surface normals for the objects be 
recovered up to a shadow preserving generalized bas- 
relief (GBR) transformation. 

The effectiveness of these algorithms and the cone 
representation are validated within the context of face 
recognition - it has been observed by Moses, Adini 
and Ullman that the variability in an image due to il- 
lumination is often greater than that due to a change 
in the person's identity [10]. Figure 1 shows the vari- 
ability for a single individual. It has been observed 
that methods for face recognition based on finding lo- 
cal image features and using their geometric relation 
are generally ineffective [4]. Hence, faces provide an 
interesting and useful class of objects for testing the 
power of the iUumination cone representation. 

In this paper, we empirically compare these new 
methods to a number of popular techniques such as 
correlation [4] and Eigenfaces [9,16] as well as more 
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recently developed techniques such as distance to lin- 
ear subspace [2, 5, 12, 13]; the latter technique has 
been 'shown to be much less sensitive to illumination 
variation than the former. However, these methods 
also break down as shadowing becomes very signifi- 
cant. As we will see, the presented algorithm based on 
the illumination cone outperforms all of these meth- 
ods on a database of 660 images. It should be noted 
that our objective in this work is to focus solely on 
the issue of illumination variation whereas other ap- 
proaches have been more concerned with issues related 
to large image databases, face finding, pose, and facial 
expressions. 

2 The Illumination Cone 

In earlier work, it was shown that for an object with 
convex shape and Lambert i an reflectance, the set of all 
images under an arbitrary combination of point light 
sources forms a convex polyhedral cone in the image 
space IR". This cone can be constructed from as few 
as three images [3]. Here we summarize the relevant 
results. 

To begin, consider a convex object with a Lam- 
bertian reflectance function which is illuminated by a 
single point source at infinity. Let x (E IR n denote an 
image of this object with n pixels. Let B € Ht" x3 
be a mat rix where each row of B is the product^of 
the albedo with^the-inward-pointing uniFnormal for \ 
a point on-the-surface-prbjecting-to-a rjaj^cutarjrixcl 
in the image. A point light source at infinity 7 can be 
represented by s 6 1R 3 signifying the product of the 
light source intensity with a unit vector in the direc- 
tion of the light source. A convex Lambert ian surface 
with normals and albedo given by B, illuminated by 
s, produces an image x given by 

x = max(£s,0), (1) 

where max(Bs, 0) sets to zero all negative components 
of the vector Bs. The pixels set to zero correspond to 
the surface points lying in an attached shadow. Con- 
vexity of the object's shape is assumed at this point 
to avoid cast shadows (shadows that the object casts 
on itself). While attached shadows are defined by lo- 
cal geometric condition, cast shadows must satisfy a 
global condition. 

When no part of the surface is shadowed, x lies in 
the 3-D subspace £ given by the span of the matrix 
B. It can be shown that the subset Co C £ having 
no shadows (i.e., falling in the non-negative orthant 1 ) 
forms a convex cone [3]. 

The illumination subspace £ slices through other 
orthants as well as the non-negative orthant. Let £j 
be the intersection of the illumination subspace £ with 

l By orthant we mean the high-dimensional analogue to 
quadrant, i.e., the set {x|x € IR n , with certain components 
of x > 0 and the remaining components of x < 0}. By non- 
negative orthant we mean the set {x|x € IR n , with all compo- 
nents of x > 0). 



an orthant i in IR n through which £ passes. Certain 
components of x € £,■ are always negative and oth- 
ers always greater than or equal to zero. Since im- 
age intensity is always non-negative, the image corre- 
sponding to points in £,- is formed by the projection 
Pi given by Equation 1. The projection is such that 
it leaves the non-negative components of x € Ci un- 
touched, while the negative components of x become 
zero. The projected set Pi(d) is also a convex cone. 
C intersects at most n(n - 1) 4- 2 orthants [3], and so 
the set of images created by varying the direction and 
strength of a single light source at infinity is given by 
the union of at most n(n -1)4-2 convex cones, each 
of which is at most three dimensional. 

If an object is illuminated by k light sources at in- 
finity, then the image is given by the superposition of 
the images which would have been produced by the 
individual light sources, i.e., 

k 

x = 53max(Bs t ,0) (2) 

where is a single light source. It follows that the 
set of all possible images C of a convex Lambertian 
surface created by varying the direction and strength 
of an arbitrary number of point light sources at infinity 
is a convex cone. 

Furthermore, it is shown in [3] that any image in 
the cone C (including the boundary) can be found as 
a convex combination of extreme rays given by 

*ij = max(Bs o ,0), (3) 

where 

Sij = hi x bj. (4) 

The vectors b* and are the rows of B with t ^ j. 
It is clear that there are at most m(m - 1) extreme 
rays (images) for m < n independent surface normals. 
Since there are a finite number of extreme rays, the 
convex cone is polyhedral. 

3 Constructing the Illumination Cone 

Equations 3 and 4 suggest a way to construct the il- 
lumination cone for each individual: gather three or 
more images of the face under varying illumination 
without shadowing and use these images to estimate 
the three-dimensional illumination subspace £. One 
way of estimating this is to normalize the images to 
be of unit length, and then use singular value decom- 
position (SVD) to estimate the best three-dimensional 
orthogonal basis B* in a least square sense. Note that 
the basis B* differs from B by an unknown linear 
transformation, i.e., B = B*A where A G GL{Z)\ for 
any Hghy^iirce.^^fis^ Nonethe- 
less from^'TT'he extreme rays defining the illumina- 
tion cone C can be computed using Equations 3 and 
4. This method, introduced in [3], was named the 
ilium ination-subspace z rneth6dP* 
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Subset 1 



Subset 2 



Subset 3 



Subset 4 



Subset 5 




Figure 1: Example images from each subset of the Harvard Database used to test the algorithms 



The first problem that arises with the above pro- 
cedure is with the estimation of B ' . For even a con- 
vex object whose Gaussian image covers the Gauss 
sphere, there is only one light source direction (the 
viewing direction) for which no point on the surface is 
in shadow. For any other light source direction, shad- 
ows will be present. For faces, which are not convex, 
shadowing in the modeling images is likely to be more 
pronounced. When SVD is used to estimate B* from 
images with shadows, these systematic errors can bias 
the estimate of B* significantly. Therefore, alternative 
ways are needed to estimate B* that take into account 
the fact that some data values should not be used in 
the estimation. 

The next problem is that usually m, the number of 
independent normals in B, can be large (more than a 
thousand) hence the number of extreme rays needed to 
completely define the illumination cone can run in the 
millions. Therefore, we must approximate the cone in 
some fashion; in this work, we choose to use a small 
number of extreme rays (images). In [3] it was shown 
empirically that the cone is flat (i.e., elements lie near 
a low dimensional linear subspace), and so the hope 
is that a sub- sampled cone will provide an approxi- 
mation that leads to good recognition performance. 
In our experience, around 60-80 images are sufficient, 
provided that the corresponding light source directions 
Sij are more or less uniform on the illumination sphere. 
The resulting cone C* is a subset of the object's true 
cone C. An alternative approximation to C can be ob- 



tained by directly sampling the space of light source 
directions rather than generating the samples through 
Eq. 4. While the resulting images form the extreme 
rays of the representation C* and lie on the boundary 
of C, they are not necessarily extreme rays of C. Again 
C* is a subset of C. 

The last problem comes from the fact that faces arc 
non-convex, and so cast shadows cover significant por- 
tions of the face under extreme iUumination (See the 
images from Subsets 4 and 5 in Fig. 1). The image 
formation model (Eq. 1) used to develop the illumi- 
nation cone does not account for cast shadows. For 
the light source directions of the extreme rays given 
by Equation 4, we need to predict which pixels will be 
in cast shadows. 

It has been shown [1,17] that from multiple im- 
ages where the light source directions are unknown, 
one can only recover a Lambertian surface up to a 
three-parameter family given by the generalized bas- 
relief (GBR) transformation. This family scales the 
relief (flattens or extrudes) and introduces an additive 
plane. Consequently, when computing s*j from B*, 
the light source direction differs from the true light 
source by a GBR transformation. Since shadows are 
preserved under these transformation [1], images syn- 
thesized* fror^a^surface_whose normal field^sr gjven^by— 
2F~linder light'source-s^will have ferrect shado^ingz: 
Thus, in constructing the extreme rays of the cone, we 
first reconstruct a surface (a height function) and then 
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use ray-tracing techniques to determine which points 
lie in a cast shadow. It should be noted that the vec- 
tor field B* estimated via SVD may not be integrable, 
so prior to reconstructing the surface up to GBR, in- 
tegrability of B* is enforced. 

This leads to the following steps for constructing a 
representation of the illumination cone of an individ- 
ual from a set of images taken under unknown lighting. 
Details of these steps are given below. 

1. Estimate B m from training images. 

2. Enforce integrability of B*. 

3. Reconstruct the surface up to GBR. 

4 . For^a^seUof~hght~source directions that uniformly N 

ages) x of the cone Jhat account foTTcast and at- ^ 
tached~shadows*> 

3.1 Estimating B* 

Using singular value decomposition directly on trie im- 
ages leads to a biased estimate of B* due to shad- 
ows. In addition, portions of some of the images from 
the Harvard database used in our experiments were 
saturated. Both shadows formed under a single light 
source and saturations can be detected by threshold- 
ing and labeled as "missing" - these pixels do not sat- 
isfy the linear equation x = Bs. Thus, we need to 
estimate the 3-D linear subspace B* from images with 
missing values. 

Define the data matrix for c images of an individual 
to be X = [xi..x c ]. If there were no shadowing, X 
would be rank 3, and we could use SVD to decompose 
X into X = B*S* where S* is a 3 x c matrix of the 
light source direction for all c images. To estimate 
a basis B* for the 3-D linear subspace £ from image 
data with missing elements, we have implemented a 
variation of [14]; see also [15,8]. 

The overview of this method is as follows: without 
doing any row or column permutations sift out all the 
full rows (with no invalid data) of matrix X to form 
a full sub-matrix X. Perform SVD on X and get an 
initial estimate of 5*. Fix S* and estimate each of the 
rows of B* independently using least squares. Then, 
fix 5* and estimate each of the light source direction 
independently. Repeat last two steps until estimates 
converge. The inner workings of the algorithm are 
given as follows: Let b, be the tth row of B*, let be 
the ith row of X. Let p be the indices of non-missing 
elements in x*, and let xf be the row obtained by 
taking only the non-missing elements of Xj, and let 
S p similarly be the submatrix of S* consisting of rows 
with indices in p. Then, each row of B* is given by 

bi = (S")*(x?) T 

where (S p )* is the pseudo-inverse of S p . With the 
new estimate of B* at hand, let x 7 be the Jth column 
of X, let p be the indices of non-missing elements in 



Xj, and let be the column obtained by taking only 
the non-missing elements of Xj. Let B p similarly be 
the submatrix of B* consisting of rows with indices in 
p. Then, the jth light source direction is given by, 

b, = (£")'(xp 

After the new set of light sources S* has been cal- 
culated, the last two steps can be repeated until the 
estimate of B* converges. The algorithm is very well 
behaved, converging to the global minimum within 10- 
15 iterations. Though it is possible to converge to a 
local minimum, we never observed this in simulation 
or in practice. 

3.2 Enforcing Integrability 

To predict cast shadows, we must reconstruct a sur- 
face and to do this, the vector field B* must corre- 
spond to an integrable normal field. Since no method 
has been developed to enforce integrability during the 
estimation of B* 7 we enforce it afterwards. That is, 
given B* computed as described above, we estimate a 
matrix A €CL(3) such that B m A corresponds to an 
integrable normal field; the development follows [17]. 

Consider a continuous surface defined as the graph 
of y), and let b be the corresponding normal field 
scaled by an albedo (scalar) field. The integrabilit> 
constraint for a surface is z xy = z yx where subscripts 
denote partial derivatives. In turn, b must satisfy: 

To estimate .4 such that b r (x, yj = b* T (T. y)A, wc 
expand this out. Letting the columns of -4 be denoted 
by A iy A 3 yields 

(b* T A 3 )(b? A 2 ) - (b* T A 7 )(bf A z ) = 

which can be expressed as 

b* T 5ib* = b* r S 2 b* |5j 

where Si = -4 3 -4f- A- 2 Aj and S 2 = A 3 Aj - AiAj. 

Si and 5-2 are skew-symmetric matrices and have 
three degrees of freedom. Equation 5 is linear in the 
six elements of Si and S 2 . From the estimate of B * 
obtained using the method in Section 3.1, discrete ap- 
proximations of the partial derivatives (b* and bj) are 
computed, and then SVD is used to solve for the six 
elements of Si and S 2 . In [17], it was shown that the 
elements of Si and S 2 are cofactors of -4, and a simple 
method for computing A from the cofactors was pre- 
sented This procedure only determines six degrees of 
freedom of A. The other three correspond to the gen- 
eralized bas relief (GBR) transformation [1] and can 
be chosen arbitrarily since GBR preserves integrabil- 
ity. The surface corresponding to B*A differs from the 
true surface by GBR, i.e., z*(x y y) = Az(x, y)-\-tix + vy 
for arbitrary with 0. 
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3.3 Generating a GBR surface 

The preceeding sections give a method for estimat- 
ing the matrix B* and then enforcing integrability; 
we now reconstruct the corresponding surface z{x,y). 
Note that z(x,y) is not a Euclidean reconstruction of 
the face, but a representative element of the orbit un- 
der a GBR transformation. Recall that both shading 
and shadowing will be correct for images synthesized 
from a transformed surface. 

To find i(ar,y), we use the variational approach 
presented in [7], Then, it is a simple matter to con- 
struct an illumination cone representation that incor- 
porates cast shadows. Using ray-tracing techniques 
for a given light source direction, we can determine 
the cast shadow regions and correct the extreme rays 
of C\ 

Figure 2 demonstrates the process of constructing 
the cone C*. Figure 2. a shows the training images 
for one individual in the database. Figure 2.b shows 
the columns of the matrix B* . Figure 2.c shows the 
reconstruction of the surface up to a GBR transforma- 
tion. The left column of Fig. 2.d shows sample images 
in the database; the middle column shows the closest 
image in the illumination cone without cast shadows; 
and the right column shows the closest, image in the 
illumination cone with cast shadows. 

4 Recognition 

The cone C ¥ can be used in a natural way for face 
recognition, and in experiments described below, we 
compare three recognition algorithms to the proposed 
method. From a set of face images labeled with the 
person's identity (the learning set) and an unlabeled 
set of face images from the same group of people (the 
test set), each algorithm is used to identify the person 
in the test images. For more details of the comparison 
algorithms, see [2]. We assume that the face has been 
located and aligned within the image. 

The simplest recognition scheme is a nearest neigh- 
bor classifier in the image space [4]. An image in the 
test set is recognized (classified) by assigning to it the 
label of the closest point in the learning set, where 
distances are measured in the image space. If all of 
the images are normalized to have zero mean and unit 
variance, this procedure is equivalent to choosing the 
image in the learning set that best correlates with the 
test image. Because of the normalization process, the 
result is independent of light source intensity. 

As correlation methods are computationally expen- 
sive and require great amounts of storage, it is natural 
to pursue dimensionality reduction schemes. A tech- 
nique now commonly used in computer vision - par- 
ticularly in face recognition - is principal components 
analysis (PCA) which is popularly known as Eigen- 
faces [5, 11, 9, 16]. Given a collection of training 
images Xj€lR n , a linear projection of each image 
Yi = Witi to an f-dimensional feature space is per- 
formed. A ^face-in-a~test- image-x-is-recognized (by 




d. 

Figure 2: The figure demonstrates the process of con- 
str@mg_tHe]]^ne7C* . a) the /Trairim g~r ma ges. b) ma-^ 
trixjjg*. c) re construction~up~to~a~GBR \ transform a-__^ 
lion-., d) samplezTmag es-from-database-fl eft Column) ;^ 
closest image in illumination cone without cast shTd^ 
ows (middle column); and closest image in illumina- 
tion cone with cast shadows (right column). 

projecting x into the feature spacer? and nearest neigh- 
b^^la^ific^tion~is-performed-in--IR^. The projection 
matrix W is chosen to maximize the scatter of all pro- 
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jected samples. It has been shown that when / equals 
the number of training images, the Eigenface and Cor- 
relation methods are equivalent (See [2,11]). One pro- 
posed method for handling illumination variation in 
PCA is to discard from W the three most significant 
principal components; in practice, this yields better 
recognition performance [2]. 

A third approach is to mo del th e illumination varia- 
tion^ofceacl^ subspace 

as described in Section 2. To perform recognition, 
we simply compute the distance of the test image to 
each linear subspace and choose the face correspond- 
ing to the shortest distance. We call .this recognition 
scheme the Linear Subspace method [1]; it is a vari- 
ant of the photometric alignment method proposed in 
[13] and is related to [6,12]. While this models the 
variation in intensity when the surface is completely 
illuminated, it does not model shadowing. 

Finally, given a test image x, recognition using il- 
Zumination cones is performed by first computing the 
distance of the test, image to each cone, and then 
choosing the face that corresponds to the shortest dis- 
tance. Since each cone is convex, the distance can be 
found by solving a convex optimization problem. In 
particular, the non-negative linear least squares tech- 
nique contained in Mattab was used in our implemen- 
tation, and this algorithm has computational complex- 
ity 0(ne 2 ) where n is the number of pixels and e is 
the number of extreme rays. 

5 Experimental Results 

To test the effectiveness of these recognition algo- 
rithms, we performed a series of experiments on a 
database from the Harvard Robotics Laboratory in 
which lighting had been systematically varied [5,6]. 
In each image in this database, a subject held his/her 
head steady while being illuminated by a dominant 
light, source. The space of light source directions, 
which can be parameterized by spherical angles, was 
then sampled in 15" increments. See Figure 3. From 
this database, we used 660 images of 10 people (66 of 
each). We extracted five subsets to quantify the effects 
of varying lighting. Sample images from each subset 
are shown in Fig. 1. Subset 1 (respectively 2, 3, 4. 
5) contains 30 (respectively 90, 130. 170, 210) images 
for which both the longitudinal and latitudinal angles 
of light source direction are within 15" (respectively 
30°, 45°, 60°, 75") of the camera axis. 

All of the images were cropped (96 by 84 pixels) 
within the face so that the contour of the head was 
excluded. For the Eigenface and correlation tests, the 
images were normalized to have zero mean and unit 
variance, as this improved the performance of these 
methods. For the Eigenface method, we used twenty 
principal components - recall that performance ap- 
proaches correlation as the dimension of the feature 
space is increased [2,11]. Since the first three princi- 
pal components are primarily due to lighting variation 
and since recognition rates can be improved by elimi- 




Figure 3: The highlighted lines of longitude and lat- 
itude indicate the light source directions for Subsets 
1 through 5. Each intersection of a longitudinal and 
latitudinal line on the right side of the illustration has 
a corresponding image in the database. 

nating them, error rates are also presented when prin- 
cipal components four through twenty-three are used. 
For the cone experiments, we tested two variations: 
in ^e_first_variation_(Cones-attached)^— the-represen- 
tatioCwas^c*)nstrj^^ and so 

extreme^ rays^ we^e^generated^dir^tiy— firom^Eq ._3 . In 
the~second~ variation, _(Cones=cast)~ tiie representation 
was'corTstructed as described in Section 3. In both 
variations, recognition was performed by choosing the 
face corresponding to the smallest computed distance 
to cone. 

In our quest to speed up t he recognition process 
using cones ,jwe_ alsolemployed principal: : components'^ 
analysis=(EGA)^jrhe collection of all images in the 
cones~(with~cast, shadows) c is projecl^d o^vn ZtCTlOO^^ 
dimensiolnanfeatur^^ This is c acmeved~r5y^per£^> 
■formmgra-linelir^^ 
where~mezprojeetion=rn^^ 

the scatter of all projected samples. A face in an im- 
age: normalized to have zero mean and unit variance, 
is recognized bv first projecting the image down to 
this 100-dimensional feature space and then perform- 
ing nearest neighbor classification. 

Mirroring the extrapolation experiment described 
in [2], each method was trained on samples from Sub- 
set 1 and then tested using samples from Subsets 2, 
3, 4 and 5. (Note that when tested on Subset 1, all 
methods performed without error). Figure 4 shows 
the result from this experiment. 

6 Discussion 

From the results of this experiment, we draw the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

• The illumination cone representation outperforms 
all of the other techniques. 

• When cast shadows are included in the illumina- 
tion cone, error rates are improved. 

• ^PC A ^of ^ne^^itK~xasC shadows - olitperfonns^all- 

of -foe^tKeTTmetiiod^^^ cones " 

with cast shadows. The small degradation rh er- 
ror rates is more than offset by the considerable 
speed up of more than one order of magnitude. 
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Figure 4: Extrapolation: When each of the meth- 
ods is trained on images with near frontal illumina- 
tion (Subset 1), the graph and corresponding table 
show the relative performance under more extreme 
light source conditions. 

• For very extreme illumination (Subset 5), the 
Correlation and Eigenface methods completely 
break down, and exhibit results that arc slightly 
better than chance (90% error rate). The cone 
method performs significantly better, but cer- 
tainly not well enough to be usable in practice. 
At this point, more experimentation is required 
to determine if recognition rates can be improved 
by either using more sampled extreme rays or by 
improving the image formation model. 

The experiment described above was limited to the 
available dataset from the Harvard Robotics Labora- 
tory. To perform more* extensive experimentation, we 
are constructing a geodesic lighting rig that supports 
64 computer controlled xenon strobes. Using this rig, 
we will be able to modify the illumination at frame 
rates and gather an extensive image database cover- 
ing a broader range of lighting conditions including 
multiple sources. The speed of acquisition will also 
permit us to readily obtain images *of a large number 
of individuals. We will then perform more extensive 
experimentation with this newly gathered database. 
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Using Statistical Models to Interpret Complex and Variable images 

C J Taylor, T F Cootes and G Edwards 

Imaging Science and Biomedical Engineering, University of Manchester 



Abstract 

The ultimate goal of machine vision is image understanding - the ability not only to recover image structure but 
also to know what it represents. By definition, this involves the use of models that describe and label the expected 
structure of the world. Over the past decade, model-based vision has been applied successfully to images of man- 
made objects. It has proved much more difficult to develop model-based approaches to interpreting images of 
complex and variable structures such as races or the internal organs of the human body (as visualised in medical 
images). In such cases it has even been problematic to recover image structure reliably, without a model to organise 
the often noisy and incomplete image evidence. The key problem is that of variability. To be useful, a model needs 
to be specific - that is, to be capable of representing only 'legal* examples of the modelled objects). It has proved 
difficult to achieve this whilst allowing for natural variability. Recent developments have overcome this problem; it 
has been shown that specific patterns of variability in shape and grey-level appearance can be captured by statistical 
models mat can be used directly in image interpretation. The details of the approach are outlined and practical 
examples from medical image interpretation and face recognition will used in the presentation to illustrate how 
previously intractable problems can now be tackled successfully. 



1 . Introduction 

- The majority of tasks to which machine vision might usefully be applied are 'hard*. The examples we use in this 
paper are from medical image interpretation and face recognition, though the same considerations apply to many 
other domains. 

The most obvious reason for the degree of difficulty is that most non-trivial applications involve the need for an 
automated system to 'understand' the images with which it is presented - that is, to recover image structure and 
know what it means. This necessarily involves the use of models that describe and label the expected structure of 
the world. Real applications are also typically characterised by the need to deal with complex and variable structure 
- races are a good example - or with images that provide noisy and possibly incomplete evidence - medical images 
are a good example, where it is often impossible to interpret a given image without prior knowledge of anatomy. 

Model-based methods offer potential solutions to all these difficulties. Prior knowledge of the problem can, in 
principle, be used to resolve the potential confusion caused by structural complexity, provide tolerance to noisy or 
missing data, and provide a means of labelling the recovered structures. We would like to apply knowledge of the 
expected shapes of structures, their spatial relationships, and their grey-level appearance to restrict our automated 
system to 'plausible' interpretations. 

Of particular interest are generative models - that is, models sufficiently complete that they are able to generate 
realistic images of target objects. An example would be a face model capable of generating convincing images of 
any individual, changing their expression and so on. Using such a model, image interpretation can be formulated as 
a matching problem: given an image to interpret, structures can be located and labelled by adjusting the model's 
parameters in such a way that it generates an 'imagined image 1 which is as similar as possible to the real thing. 

Because real applications often involve dealing with classes of objects that are not identical - for example faces - 
we need to deal with variability. This naturally leads to the idea of deformable models - models that maintain the 
essential characteristics of the class of objects they represent, but which can deform to fit a range of examples. 
There are two main characteristics we would like such models to possess. First, they should be genera! - that is, 
they should be capable of generating any plausible example of the class they represent Second, and crucially, they 
should be specific - that is, they should only be capable of generating * legal' examples - because, as we noted 
earlier, the whole point of using a model-based approach is to limit the attention of our system to plausible 
interpretations. In order to obtain specific models of variable objects, we need to acquire knowledge of how they 
vary. Although it is possible, for some classes of object, to predict the forms of variability that will be encountered, 
generally, the only realistic approach is to learn this from a set of examples. 

In the remainder of this paper we outline our approach to modelling shapes, spatial relationships and grey-level 
appearance, and show how these models can be used in image interpretation. 
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2. Modelling Shapes and Spatial Relationships 

Our approach to modelling shapes and spatial relationships has been described previously [1,2]. The first step is to 
extract a vector representation of each example shape in a training set of similar shapes. We describe the shapes 
using a set of landmark points placed at similar positions on each example. We can achieve a consistent 
representation by choosing a set of primary landmark points at well-defined points, then adding equally spaced 
points to represent the rest of the boundary. For example, we might describe a set of hand shapes in a consistent 
way by placing landmarks at the ops of the fingers and the cracks between them. If there are n points, the result is a 

vector X f ~{x n ,y il9 x ny y t2 -'X iaf y ia } containing 2n ordinates representing each example i. In order to 
standardise this representation it is necessary to align the set of examples into a common co-ordinate frame using, 
for example, a Procrustes analysis. 

The next step is to think about the set of training examples in the vector space defined by X . Typically the training 
set will form a cloud in a very high dimensional space. An important observation is mat the values of different 
components of the vector will tend to be correlated, and that it is these correlations which tell us about the invariant 
properties of the class of shapes. For example, if we consider two components of the vector, ^and x lt as the 
horizontal positions of two points on the same edge of a finger, they will tend to move together as the hand changes 
shape. As a result, we find that, generally, the subspace in which 'legal* examples of a class of shapes are found 
has much lower dimensionality than the shape space in which it is embedded. The major axes of mis subspace can 
be found by principal component analysis (or non-linear equivalents [3, 4]) and results in a linear model which is 
able to reconstruct any of the examples in the training set 

x = x+P s b, (l) 

A given example X can be reconstructed from a weighted sum of the mean shape X and a set of linearly 
independent modes of variation, P x . These modes are the eigenvectors of the covariance matrix of the set of 

training shapes; the weight vector b, is a set of shape parameters which, given the model, provide a unique 
description of the example shape. Examples of 'legal' shapes can be synthesised by choosing vales for the 
b s parameters within limits determined from the training set Since the eigenvectors which form P, are 
orthogonal, equation 1 can be solved easily for the shape parameters, given an example shape. 

b,=P/(x,-x) (2) 

Although our illustrative example of a hand shape has a simple closed boundary, it is important to note that, since 
the basis for our representation is simply a set of points, complex, multi-part objects can also be modelled, allowing 
shapes and spatial relationships to be treated in a unified manner. Examples will be given in the presentation. 



3. Modelling Local Gray-Level Appearance 

In parallel with building a model of shape and spatial relationships, we build a statistical model of the grey-level 
pattern in the vicinity of each model point These local grey-level models are typically chosen to represent the 
grey-level appearance along linear profiles sampled at the model points, perpendicular to the model boundary, and 
take the form of factor models. These models are important in image search and allow a matching score to be 
defined between any image patch and the expected grey-level pattern at a given model point The details have been 
presented previously [1]. 



4. Interpretation - Active Shape Models 

So far we have seen how we can build statistical models of shapes, spatial relationships and local grey-level 
appearance. In mis section we show how these models can be used in automatic image interpretation. The Active 
Shape Model (ASM) approach described here has been described in more detail previously [1]. It has much in 
common with the 'snakes' or 'active contours* of Kass and Witkin, but with the crucial difference that we use the 
model to apply global constraints to shapes and spatial relationships. The idea is to place an initial model instance 
into the image and to refine it iteratively. Each model point tries to move towards the appropriate image feature by 
finding a point close to its current position at which mere is a better match to its local grey-level model. 

A search profile is set up at each model point, normal to the current model contour. At some position along each' 
profile - hopefully at the true boundary contour of the object - we find a better match to the local grey- level model.*/ 
The key step is that we try to move towards these better matches by updating the parameters of the model- its 
position, scale, orientation and shape - not the positions of the points directly. This involves two steps: first we cast 
the proposed shape into the model frame by finding the translation, orientation and scale which align it as closely as 
possible to the current model; we then compute new shape parameters using equation 2, impose limits on their 
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values to ensure a plausible shape, and project back into the image using equation 1. This ensures that our new 
estimate is always a 'legal 1 solution, because the mode! is only capable of generating legal solutions. 

In practice, the speed and robustness of ASM search can be improved significantly by using a multi-resolution 
approach [5]. During training, a Gaussian pyramid is constructed from each image, and local grey-level models are 
trained for each level of the pyramid. For new images, ASM search starts at the coarsest level of a similar image 
pyramid, using the corresponding grey-level model; the search profile length is chosen to allow model points to 
move some distance to their targets. When convergence is detected at the current scale, the next finer scale is 
selected, and model refinement continues from the existing solution using a shorter search profile. This is repeated 
until a solution has been found at the finest scale. Using the multi-scale approach, ASMs typically converge to the 
correct solution, even given a very poor initialisation. 



5. Full Appearance Models 

The ASM method uses only local models of grey-level appearance. In this section we describe the construction of 
full generative models of both shape and grey-level appearance of the entire object A more complete description is 
given in [6]. Our approach is to combine j* model of shape vrariation with a shape-normalised grey-level model. The 
corresponding sets of hand-placed landmark ^inS'Sre u^'iiTa warping -algorithm; this deforms each training 
image such that the object assumes the same standard shape (the average shape over the training set). We then 
sample the grey-level information, g , from the object in the shape-normalised image. By applying PCA to this data 
we obtain a linear model analogous to the shape model. 

g = g + P,b, (3) 

The shape and appearance of any example can thus be summarised by the vectors b, and b g . Since there may be 

correlations between shape and grey-level variation, we apply a further PCA to the data as follows. For each 
example we generate the concatenated vector 




P,(g-g) 



(4) 



where W, is a diagonal matrix of weights for each shape parameter, allowing for the difference in units between 
the shape and grey models. We apply a PCA to these vectors, yielding a combined model 

b = Qc (5) 

where Q axe the eigenvectors of b , and C is a vector of appearance parameters controlling bom the shape and 
grey-levels appearance of the model. An example image can be synthesised for a given C by generating the shape- 
free grey-level image g and warping it using the control points described by X . 



6. Interpretation - Active Appearance Models 

To use the full appearance models described above for image interpretation, we need a method of automatically 
matching the models to image data. Here we describe an efficient algorithm for adjusting the model parameters to 
match the image. A full description is given in [7]. 

We seek the optimum set of mo^Lparameters (including location, orientation and scale) that best describe the 
image data. A suitable metric for the quality of the match between model and image is A = |£g| 2 where Sg is the 
vector of differences between the grey-level values in the image and a corresponding instance of the model. We 
could seek to vary the model parameters to minimise A , treating this as a general optimisation problem. This is, 
however, not a practical approach given that a typical appearance model may have 100 or more parameters. 

The Active Appearance Model algorithm uses the full vector <?g to drive the search, rather than a scalar objective 
function. We note that each attempt to match the model to a new image is actually a similar optimisation problem 
and that solving a general optimisation problem from scratch is unnecessary. The AAM attempts to learn how to 
solve this class of problems in advance. By providing a-priori knowledge of how to adjust the model parameters 
during image search, we can obtain an efficient run-time algorithm. In particular, the AAM uses the spatial partem 
in<?g , to encode information about how the model parameters should be changed in order to achieve a better fit. 
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For example, if the largest differences between a face model and a face image occurred at the sides of the face, this 
would imply that a parameter that modified the width of the model face should be adjusted. 

The method works by learning from an annotated set of training example for which the 4 true* model parameters are 
known. For each example in the training set, a number of known model displacements Sc are applied, and the 
corresponding difference vector Sg is recorded. Once enough training data has been generated, multivariate 
multiple regression is applied to learn a linear relationship between the model displacement and image difference. 
Image search then involves placing the model in the image and measuring the difference vector. The learnt 
regression model is used to predict a change in the model parameters likely to give a better match. The process is 
iterated to convergence. 



7. Summary 

The methods outlined in the paper provide a principled and flexible basis for developing practical systems to solve 
difficult image interpretation problems - particularly in medical image analysis and face recognition, but also in 
other application domains. The presentation will be illustrated with examples. 
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Abstract 

Model based approaches to the interpretation of face 
images have proved very successful We have previously 
described statistically based models of face shape and 
%rey4evel appearance and shown how they can be used 
to perform various coding and interpretation tasks. In 
the paper we describe improved methods of modelling 
which, couple shape and grey-level information more 
directly than our existing methods, isolate the changes in 
appearance due to different sources of variability 
(person, expression, pose, lighting), and deal with non- 
linear shape variation. We show that the new methods 
are better suited to interpretation and tracking tasks, 

1. Introduction 

Model-based approaches to the interpretation and 
coding of face images have proved very successful. 
Methods described so far include: Modelling grey-level 
variation using eigenfaces [8,24], models based on class 
specific projections [1], combined shape and grey level 
models [5,20], models based on the physical and 
anatomical structure of faces [23], 3D models [15], 
hand- crafted shape models [26], local non-linear shape 
manifolds [2], and models based on elastic meshes 
coubled with local intensity pattern descriptionsp l], 
Compehensive literature reviews of these techniques and 
other techniques related to face interpretation can be 
found in [3,21,25]. 

The success of a model-based approach relies on 
the quality of the face model used. In general the models 
must fulfill two main criteria: generality and specificity. 
General models are those that account for all possible 
sources of appearance variation in face images. Specific 
models constrain the variability allowed so mat only 
1 legal* examples can be generated. In addition to these 
criteria successful models should be compact and also 
have the potential to be used in image search algorithms. 
In the past wc have achieved promising results using a 
model-based approach [12,13]. In this paper we describe 
further developments of our models of facial 
appearance; by using the improved models we aim to 



improve the performance of our system. In particular we 
describe how shape and global grey-level variation can 
be modeled using a single rather than separate models. 
We also describe how the different sources of variability 
can be isolated, given a suitable training set of images. 
Isolating the sources of variation can be useful in image 
synthesis and in tracking; where the dynamics of the 
different sources of variation will differ. The models we 
have previously described are based on a linear 
formulation. We present the results of shape modeling 
and image search experiments using a non-linear 
formulation for modeling. shape. These show that more 
accurate results are obtained using the non-linear 
approach. 

2. Overview of Our Previous Work 

Our approach can be divided into two main phases: 
modeling, in which flexible models of facial appearance 
are generated, and interpretation, in which the models 
are used for coding and interpreting face images. 
Flexible models [7] are generated from a set of training 
examples, by statistical analysis. As a result of the 
analysis training examples can be reconstructed/ 
parameterized using: 

X = X m + Pb 

where X is a training example, X m is the mean example, 
P is the matrix of eigenvectors and b is a vector of 
weights , or model parameters. Flexible models can be 
used for modeling shape and/or grey-level variation. We 
model the shapes of facial features and their spatial 
relationships using a single flexible shape model (a Point 
Distribution Model) [7]. The effect of the most 
significant shape parameters is shown in figure 1 (For 
the experiments described in this section the Manchester 
Face Database [17] was used): We have previously 
shown [6] that shape models of this form are more 
specific than other types of deformable models (e.g. 
FEM models [19]) and thus lead to more robust models 
based interpretation results. 
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Fig 1. The first 3 modes of shape variation 

Our shape model is augmented with flexible grey- 
level models using two complementary approaches. In 
the first we generate a flexible grevrlevel model of 
* shape-free* appearance by deforming each face in the 
training set to have the same shape as the mean face (the 
effect of the main parameters of this model is shown in 
figure 2). In the second approach we use a large number 
of local profile models, one at each landmark point of 
the shape model. The first approach is more complete 
but the second is more robust to partial occlusion [12], 
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Fig 2. First 3 modes of shape-free grey-level 
variation 

Shape and grey-level models are used together to 
describe the overall appearance of each face; collectively 
we refer to the model parameters as appearance 
parameters. It is important to note that the coding we 
achieve is reversible - a given face image can be 
reconstructed from its appearance parameters. When a 
new image is presented to bur system, facial features are 
located automatically using Active Shape Model (ASM) 
search [4,7] based on the flexible shape model obtained 
during training: The resulting automatically located 
model points, are transformed into shape model 
parameters. Grey-level information at each model point 
is collected and transformed to local grey-level model 
parameters. Then the face is deformed to the mean face 
shape and the grey- level appearance is transformed into 
the parameters of the. shape-free grey-level model. We 



have presented [12,13] results showing . that this 
representation can be used for image reconstruction, 
person identification (including .. gender recognition), 
expression recognition and pose recovery. 

3. Training Combined Shape and Grey- 
Level Models . 

In our previous work we used separ^e^'shape and 
grey-level models to represent facial appearance. 
However, shape and grey-level variations' may be 
correlated; certain -combiriatidns of shape and grey- 
level modes . mky correspond to. ' illegal: facial 
reconstructions, thus the overall model is not specific 
enough. For example the shape mode of variation 
responsible for opening and closing the mouth is 
correlated with the grey level mode responsible for the 
appearance of teeth. We have generated a combined 
shape and grey- level model in order , to overcome this 
problem. We first train individual shape and shape-free 
grey-level models [12,13] and convert all training 
examples to the corresponding model parameters. This 
results in the representation of training examples by a 
vector containing both shape and grey-level parameters. 
Principal component analysis is applied to the new 
training vectors in order to extract the combined shape 
and grey-level modes of variation. Before applying the 
final PCA we scale the shape parameters so that their 
variance within the training set is equal to the variance 
of the grey-level parameters. Figure 3 shows the first 
few modes of the combined shape / grey-level model 
trained using images from the Home Office Database 
[9]. Figure 4 shows parametric reconstructions; of 
original images using a combined shape and grey-level 
model. ( This example included hair. ) 
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Fig 3. First three modes of combined model 
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separate the classes as well as possible. If there are p 
variables, in a vector X, the rth discriminant function Z , 
is given by: 

Z l =a n X } +a t7 X 2 +-+a ip X p 

Finding the coefficients a l} is an eigenvalue 
problem. The within class covariance matrix W, and the 
total sample covariance matrix T are found, and from 
these the between class covariance is computed(see 
[18]): 

B = T-W 



Fig 4; Original images with reconstructions 

4. Isolating Sources of Variation 

There are four main sources of appearance variation 
in face images: 

• Pose changes. 

• Lighting changes. 

• Changes due to difference in individual 
appearance. 

• Changes due to expression, or other face movement, 
e.g. speaking. 

: In the models we have presented so far, individual 
modes of variation tend to be associated with a particular 
source of variation. However, this is not guaranteed to 
be the case. If modes corresponding to the different 
sources of variation could be isolated reliably there 
would be several benefits. Firstly, for image synthesis 
applications we could manipulate chosen characteristics 
without changing others, for example, expression 
without ID. Secondly, for tracking, we could model the 
variation of the different components independently, for 
example, ID modes would be expected to remain 
constant whilst others would vary over time. Finally we 
hope that visualization of the modes, for example, the 
expression modes, will provide insight into the factors 
involved in recognition. 

4.1 Discriminant Analysis 

To achieve the desired isolation of the variation 
arising from the different sources, we employ canonical 
discriminant analysis over the discrete range of classes 
of interest. The classification is clear for person ID, 
where a class corresponds to a particular individual. For 
expression, we choose a classification based on seven 
expressions. The models shown in. this paper were 
trained using the pooled results from experiments 
involving 30 observers assigning one of seven 
expressions to each image (These experiments used the 
Manchester Expression Database[16] ). 

The goal of canonical discriminant analysis is to 
define linear combinations of a set of variables, which 



The discriminant functions are the eigenvectors of 
the matrix W'B, with the corresponding eigenvalues 
describing the amount of separation, the first function 
reflecting as much class difference as possible, and so 
on. For computational simplicity, we perform this 
analysis on the b-vectors for shape and grey-level 
appearance, obtained using our conventional principle 
component analysis. The b-vector for a particular 
example is given by: 

b = Dd 

where d is a vector of discriminant parameter weights 
and D is the matrix of unit eigenvectors defining the 
discriminant functions. The original shape/grey- level 
vector is therefore given by: 

X^X^ + PDb 

The maximum rank of D is ( no. classes - 1 ) which 
is normally less than the number of b -values. Examples 
can be parameterized and reconstructed using the 
coefficients of the d- vector ( which we call Discriminant 
Model Parameters.) Reconstructions of three canonical 
discriminant modes for expression are show*n in figure 5. 
Figure 6 shows the equivalent modes for changes 
between individual ( ID modes ). 
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Fig 5. Three major discriminant modes for 
expression. 
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Fig 6. Three major discriminant modes for 
individual. 

4.2 Removing Discriminant Modes 

After finding discriminant modes, we project an 
example to the (east squares approximation in 
discriminant space. The difference between the example 
and it's approximation is then used as a new training 
example. Th e -new -set- of-^xamples^should contain-no ^ 
vanatipjudue to^th^durceTdefined by-the discrfinihant 
vectors* A principle compo^ 

these examples, producing „a .model ^with oiily^tfesel} ^ 
modes of variation orthogonal to the discriminant-space.—-. 
Figure 7 shows the first three modes of me~mbdeT after ^ 
first removing variation due to change of individual. 
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Fig 7. First 3 principle components after ID 
variation removed 
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Fig 8. First 2 principle components after removing 
expression and ID 



Encouragingly, there is only slight change in the 
perceived individual, which indicates a good degree of 
separability between individual and expression modes of 
variation. There remains, of course, variation due to pose 
and lighting conditions. 

In figure 8 both expression and ID have been 
removed which ought to leave only variation due to pose 
and lighting. It appears to make very little difference in 
which order the two sources of variation are removed. 
The training set used in this example did not feature a 
great deal of pose variation; this accounts for the 
relatively small amount of variation shown in the figure. 
The idea that the different sources of variation are 
completely separable is, of course, a simplification. For 
example, different individuals have characteristic smiles. 
The results shown in figures 5,6,7 and 8 suggest that the 
assumption of separability is, however, a useful 
approximation, 

5. Using Non-Linear Shape Models 

The shape model described in our earlier 
work[12,l3] is based on a linear formulation which may 
fail when we attempt to model extreme pose variation 
face images. In this section we describe how a non- 
linear shape model can be built using a Multi-Layer 
Perceptron (MLP) and describe experiments for 
assessing the goodness of the non-linear model in 
locating facial features when compared with the results 
obtained using the linear model. 

5.1 Non-Linear PDMs using Multi-Layer 
Perceptrons 

The use of multilayer perceptrons (MLPs) for 
carrying out non-linear principal component analysis has 
been described by Kramer [10]. His approach involves 
training an MLP to give a set of outputs which are as 
close as possible to the inputs, over a training set of 
examples. 



Encoder 



Decoder 




Output 

Fig 9. Structure of the MLP - 

Recently we have described [14,22] how non-iinear 
PDMs can be formulated using a similar approach. 
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During the training procedure we perform an initial 
linear PCA on the training shape data. Using the basis 
functions calculated during this procedure we convert all 
training examples to principal, components and feed 
them into an MLP of the form shown in figure 9. 

During the training phase the weights of the 
network are adjusted so that the inputs of the network 
arc faithfully reconstructed at the output nodes. The key 
feature is a "bottleneck" layer with a small number of 
neurons. In order to achieve outputs equal to the inputs, 
the MLP is forced to code the data into a number of 
components equal to the number of neurons , in the 
bottleneck layer thus effecting a non-linear dimension 
reduction. Once the MLP has been trained using the 
conjugate gradient decent algorithm, we split it into an 
encoder and a decoder. We use the encoder to obtain the 
coded representations of the training set and the decoder 
to reconstruct training . examples given the coded 
representation. Figure 10 shows schematically the 
parametrization and reconstruction of training shapes 
using the non-linear PDM. Non-linear- PDMs can be 
used in image search in a similar scheme as a linear 
PDM [14]. A combined image search strategy which 
used the non-linear model in the initial stages of the 
search followed by refinement using the local model was 
also investigated[14]. 
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Fig 10. Shape Space / Parameter Space 
Projections 

5.2 Performance of Non-Linear Face Models 

We trained a linear PDM and a non- linear PDM (or 
MLP-PDM) using the same training data as that used 
previously (see section 2). The linear PDM needed 16 
shape parameters to explain 99% of the variability in the 
training set whilst the MLPrPDM needed only eight. 
This implies that there were non-linear dependencies 
between the modes of variation in the linear model and 



that, as a result, it must be capable of generating illegal 
solutions. The MLP-PDM model was substantially more 
compact and thus more specific. The first few significant 
modes of variation for both the linear PDM and MLP- 
PDM are similar, ; . "/ 

Systematic experiments compared the performance 
of linear PDMs and MLP-PDMs in the context of their 
ability to locate facial features using ASM". "We tested the 
fitting procedure by fitting the model to 40 face images, 
in two main experiments. For the first experiment the 
initial pose was chosen randomly within the following 
limits: rotation of +/-20 degrees, displacement from the 
correct position by +/- 30 pixels, and starting scale of 0.6 
to 1.4 of the mean scale. These limits usually resulted in 
a very poor starting point for the iterative search 
procedure. For the second set of experiments the initial 
pose was defined within narrower limits: rotation of +/- 
10 degrees, displacement from the correct position by 
+/- 10 pixels, and starting scale of 0.8 to 1 .2 of the mean 
scale. For both experiments, the model was initialized to 
the mean shape. For each test image we fitted the models 
using three different initial poses giving a total of 120 
number of trials. The correct positions for all 144 model 
points were marked manually on all the test images. At 
each iteration of the ASM search the goodness of fit, 
defined as the mean Euclidean distance, d,' between the 
positions of the model points and their correct positions, 
was calculated. Figure 1 1 summarizes the results of the 
experiments; the graphs show the average value of d 
against the iteration number, over all 120 model fitting 
trials. In experiment 1 ASM search using an MLP-PDM 
performs better, than the linear PDM. For experiment 2 
where the starting position of the model is on average 
closer to the target, image search using a linear PDM 
performs better. The performance of the combined 
method is better in both experiments than search using 
either a linear PDM or.an MLP-PDM' alone. 
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Fig 11.2. Results fpr the image search experiments 



6. Conclusions 

We have described our work iri progress on 
developing improved models of facial appearance. We 
have shown that it is feasible to model both grey-level 
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and shap^variationjising a single model resulting in. a 
more^specific overall model. By using discriminant" 
analysis^ techniques we have shown that modes 
corresponding to different sources ofyyana tion can be^ 
isolated y The next step is to use these decoupled modes 
to track faces in image sequences. We have also 
described how a non-linear PDM can be built and we 
have presented results for locating facial features. These 
results show that, when the initial placement of the 
model is bad, image search using the non-linear shape 
model performs belter than image search using a linear 
PDM. The reason.for this is the ability of the MLP-PDM 
to be more specific to the class exemplified by the 
training set. The domain of possible solutions is reduced 
since only plausible solutions are allowed, resulting in an 
increased chance of locating image objects successfully. 
However, when the starting position is good, image 
search using a linear PDM performs better, since in this 
case models are unlikely to be driven to illegal shapes. 
Image search using a combination of linear and non- 
linear models proved to be the most robust and accurate 
in our experiments. 
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Abstract 

Wc describe a method of locating hypotheses for the 
positions effaces in an image. We use statistical feature 
detectors to locate candidates for features, then use a 
statistical model of the shape and orientation of the fea- 
tures to test combinations of such features to find the 
most plausible. The best sets can be used as the initial 
position of an Active Shape Model, which can then accu- 
rately locate the full face. 

1 Introduction 

Deformable models have been shown to be an effec- 
tive approach for locating faces in images [1,2,5]. 
Usually the features of the face are found by applying 
some form of local optimisation to a face model, so a 
'good enough' starting approximation is required. Such 
starting points arc cither supplied by user interaction or 
obtained in some application-specific manner. This 
paper proposes a framework for generating hypotheses 
for all plausible instances of faces in a scene. The ap- 
proach is to determine a set of key features, use statisti- 
cal feature detectors to locate all examples of these in 
a scene and then to generate a ranked list of all plausible 
combinations of the features. We systematically con- 
sider all possible sets of features, ranking or eliminating 
each by considering the statistics of the relative positions 
and orientation of feature points using statistical shape 
models [6]. Missing features are dealt with, allowing ro- 
bustness to occlusion. The best feature sets are then 
used to instantiate a deformable model known as an Ac- 
tive Shape Model [5,6] which can be run to locate the full 
face structure. This leads, to a generally applicable 
method, which can locate multiple faces in a given scene. 

In the following we will describe the approach in more 
detail. We will consider related approaches and describe 
the statistical feature detectors we use. We will then 



cover the statistical shape models and show how they can 
be used to determine how plausible a set of features is. 
Finally we will show the method working on face images 
and give results of systematic experiments. 

2 Background 

Several groups have developed systems for locating 
faces by locating features such as eyes, noses and mouths 
in an image. For instance, Yuille et al [3] used hand- 
crafted models and Moghaddam and Pentland [4] use 
statistical models to locate individual features; Our fea- 
ture detectors are similar to those of the latter group, but 
we reinforce the detection of faces by using statistical in- 
formation about the relative positions of the features. 

Yow and Cipolla [7] describe a system for locating 
faces which uses a gaussian derivative filter to locate 
candidates for the lines of the eyes, nostrils and mouth, 
then uses a belief network to model the face shape and 
select a set of features most likely to be those of the face. 

Burlef al [8] combine feature detectors with statistical 
shape models to generate a set of plausible configur- 
ations for facial features. Their (orientation indepen- 
dent) feature detectors match template responses with 
the output of multi-scale gaussian derivative filters. 
They use distributions of shape statistics given by Dryden 
and Mardia [9] to test configurations of outputs from de- 
tectors which locate possible locations of the eyes and 
nostrils. They build up hypothesis sets by first consider- 
ing all pairs of features. From each pair they determine 
the regions in which they would expect candidates for 
other features to lie, and consider all sets of points which 
lie in these regions. They allow for missing features in 
their. derivations, to give robustness to feature detector 
failure. 

Our general approach is similar to that of Burl et al. 
However, we use more complex statistical feature de- 
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tectors in order to minimise the number of false positive 
responses. Our detectors are orientation dependent, 
making them more discriminating. Although they must 
be run at multiple angles, they return both the position 
and orientation of the found features. We use a simpler 
method of calculating the shape statistics to test sets of 
points, and include the feature orientation in our tests. 
We systematically calculate all plausible sets of features 
using a depth first tree search, pruning sub-trees as soon 
as they become implausible. Our aim is to rapidly deter- 
mine sets good enough to initialise an Active Shape 
Model to locate the object of interest accurately. 

3 Overview Of Approach 

The approach we use is as follows. We assume that 
we have sets of training images, in which points are la- 
belled on the the faces. In advance we determine a sub- 
set of points which can be used as features to detect the 
faces, by considering the performance of feature de- 
tectors trained at every point. We train feature detectors 
for the chosen points, and build statistical models of both 
the shape of the whole model and that of the sub-set of 
feature points. 

Given a new image, we proceed as follows: 

• We find all responses for the feature detectors 

• We systematically search through all these re- 
sponses to determine all plausible sets of fea- 
tures. ; How plausible a set is is determined by 
the relative positions of the candidate features 
and their relative orientations 

• We fit the full shape model to the best sub-set, 
and use this as the starting point for an Active 
Shape Model, which can then accurately locate 
the full face. 

4 Statistical Feature Detectors 

In order to locate features in new images we use stat- 
istical models of the grey levels in regions around the 
features, and use a coarse- to-fine search strategy to find 
all plausible instances in a new image [13]. 

4.1 Statistical Feature Models 

We wish to locate accurately examples of a given fea- 
ture in a new image. Tb deal with variations in appear- 
ance of features we use statistical models derived from 
a set of training examples. These are simply rectangular 
regions of image containing instances of the feature of 



interest. For each n x x n y patch we sample the image 
at pixel intervals to obtain an n = n^y element vector, 
g. 

A statistical representation of the grey-levels is built 
from a set of s example patches, g; (i = L. j). A Principle 
Component Analysis is applied to obtain the mean, g , 
and t principle modes of variation represented by the n 
x / matrix of eigenvectors, Q . The value of / is chosen 

so that the model represents a suitable proportion of the 
variation in the training set (eg 95%) [6]. 
Our statistical model of the data is 
.g = £+Qc + r, (1) 

where the elements of c are zero mean gaussian with 
variance A, , the elements of r are zero mean giaussian 
with variance v, and the columns of Q are mutually ort- 
hogonal. This is the form of a Factor Model [11], with 
c as the common factors and r g as the errors. 

Given a new example, g, we wish to test how well it 
fits to the model. We define two quality of fit measures 
as follows, 

fi=K+* r (2> . 

where ^gf c = <K*-D (4) . 

R 2 = r/r g = (g-g) 7 (g-g)-c 7 *c (5) 
r g = g-(g + Qc) 

In [ 13] we show that the distribution of these fit values 
is a scaled chi-squared distribution of degree k, 
p(f) = («A)X 2 (fc///i I fc) where k is the number of degrees 
of freedom of the pixel intensities, k can be estimated 
from a verification set of examples; k = 2(n/df /where 
a is the standard deviation of the distribution of fit va- 
lues across the set. 

The time to calculate f x is about half thkt for f 2 , but 

gives slightly less predictable distributions and poorer 
discrimination between true positive and false positive 
responses. Knowledge of p(f) allows us to set thresholds 
which will produce predictable numbers of false nega- 
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tives (missed true features). More details of the statisti- 
cal feature models are given in [13]. 

4J2 Properties of the Statistical Feature De- 
tectors 

The quality of fit of the feature models to an image 
is sensitive to position, orientation and scale. By system- 
atically displacing the models from their true positions 
on the training set we can quantify this sensitivity. This 
information allows us to calculate the number of differ- 
ent scales and orientations at which the detector should 
be run in order to cover a given range of object orienta- 
tion and scales. 

43 Searching for Features 

Given a new image we wish to locate all plausible in- 
stances of a given feature. We train feature models at 
several levels of a gaussian pyramid [12] and determine 
their sensitivity to angle and scale. We then use a 
coarse-to-fine search strategy as follows; 

• Test every pixel of a coarse resolution image 
with the matching feature model at a set of 
angles and scales. Determine the peaks in re- 
sponse which pass the statistical threshold. 

• Refine the position and angle estimates of each 
response on finer resolution images. The accu- 
racy in angle required is determined by the (pre- 
computed) sensitivity of the model. 

Those which pass the threshold at the finest resol- 
ution are candidate features. 

5 Use of Statistical Shape Models to Test 
Hypotheses 

When presented with a new image we apply the se- 
lected feature detectors over target regions to generate 
a number of candidates for each feature. By choosing 
one candidate for each feature we can generate a hy- 
pothesis for sets of features belonging to the same ob- 
ject. We will use statistical shape models to determine 
the plausible sets by considering the relative positions of 
the features and the orientations at which each was de- 
tected. 

5.1 Statistical Shape Models 

We have previously described methods for building 
statistical shape models. Given a training set of shapes, 
each representing n labelled points, we can find the 
mean configuration (shape) and the way the points tend 



to vary from the mean [5,6]. The approach is to align 
each example set into a commonreference frame, repre- 
sent the points as a vector of ordinates in this frame and 
apply a PCA to the data. We can use the same formula- 
tion as for the grey-level models above, 

x = x + Pb + r (6) 

where x = fa ... jc„ y x ... y„) T , P is a 2n x t matrix of 

eigenvectors and r is a set of residuals whose variance is 
determined by miss-one-out experiments. In this case 
/ is the number of shape parameters required to explain 
say 95% of the shape variation in the training set. 

Again, the quality of fit measure for a new shape is 
given by 

t b 2 ; =2 v b = P^x-x) 

fshape = r = x-(5T+ Pb) ^ 

Which should be distributed approximately as chi- 
squared of degree 2n-4. 

In the case of missing points, we can reformulate this 
test using weights (1.0 for point present, 0.0 for point 
missing); 

w=if+1>f (8) 

where in this case b is obtained as the solution to the 
linear equation 

(P r WXx-x) = (P r WP)b (9) 

(W is a diagonal weight matrix). 

This measure will be distributed as chi-squared of de- 
gree 2n v - 4 where n v is the number of points present. 

5*2 Models of the Feature Sets 

Our features represent a sub-set of the points making 
up the full shape model for the object of interest. For 
each such sub-set we can generate statistical models of 
the configurations of the feature positions as described 
above. For instance for the face model we choose fea- 
tures at four of the 1 22 points of the full model and build 
statistical models both of the whole set and of the four 
points. Each shape model has its own co-ordinate frame 
(usually centred on the centre of gravity of the points and 
with some suitably normalised scale and orientation [5]). 

Ib test the validity of a set of image points forming a 
shape, X, we must calculate the shape parameters b and 
the pose Q (mapping from model frame to image) which 
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minimise the distance of the transformed model points, 
XV to the target points 

X « X' = <2(r+Pb) (10) 
( Q is a 2D Euclidean transformation with four 
parameters, t Xt ty t s and 0 . ) 
This is a straightforward minimisation problem [6,5]. 
Having solved for Q and b we can project the points into 
the model frame using Q~ l and calculate the residual 
terms and hence the quality of fit, . We can test the 
plausibility of the shape probabalistic limits both to the 
overall quality of fit and, if desired, to the individ- 
ual shape parameters bi . The latter have zero mean and 
a variance of k , the eigenvalues obtained from the 
PCA. 

By considering the training set we can calculate the 
average mapping between the co-ordinate frame for the 
full model and that for a sub-set of points. This allows 
us to propagate any known constraints on the pose of the 
whole object model to test the pose of the sub-set of 
points representing the current feature set. In addition, 
we can learn the expected orientation and scale of each 
feature relative to the scale and orientation of the set as 
a whole, allowing further discrimination tests. 

If we assume that the configuration of the sets is inde- 
pendent of the errors in feature orientation and scale wc 
can estimate the probability density for a configuration 
as follows; 

p = pVtariYlmWsft (11) 

where the probabilities for shape, angle and scale 
terms are determined from the estimated distributions. 
If we assume normal distributions for the measured 
orientations and scales, then 

m = ^ + ^ + 4g£ (12) 

i— t m a 
This allows us to sort any plausible hypotheses by their 
estimated probability. 

53 Systematic Hypothesis Generation and Test- 
ing 

If we have n/ feature detectors, and detector / pro- 
duces m, candidates, then there are j~J m, possible sets. 
If we allow for.the detectors missing true features, then 



there are Y\( mi + ^ P oss *^ e sets (allowing a wildcard 

feature match). Selecting plausible sets of features 
given this potential combinatorial explosion has received 
much attention [8]. 

We have used a relatively simple scheme amounting 
to a depth first tree search. The feature candidates are 
sorted by quality of fit and, if missing features are to be 
allowed, a wildcard is added. We then recursively con- 
struct sets, starting with a candidate from the first de- 
tector and adding each candidate from the second de- 
tector in turn. . The pose and shape of each pair is tested. 
If a pair passes the tests, each candidate from the third 
detector is added and the three points tested. Those sets 
which pass are extended with candidates from the fourth 
detector and so on. In this manner all possible plausible 
sets can be generated fairly efficiently. (This approach 
has the advantage that it can be implemented in a recur- 
sive algorithm in a small number of lines of code). We 
record all the sets which have at least three valid features 
and pass the statistical tests. 

Burl et id [8] calculate a probability for each set of 
candidates which takes into account missing features. 
We feel that it is difficult to correctly assign probabilities 
for missing features and instead simply sort our hypoth- 
eses first by the number of features present, and second- 
ly by their probability. This avoids comparing sets with 
different numbers of features directly. In practice it is 
those which have the fewest missing which tend to be the 
correct responses. 

5.4 Verification of Plausible Feature Sets 

Given a plausible set of features, we find the least- 
squares fit of the full object shape model to these points. 
This can be achieved by solving a weighted version of 
(10), with zero weights for all but the points correspon- 
ding to the found features. This gives the starting point 
for an Active Shape Model. We can run the ASM to con- 
vergence, using a multi-resolution search scheme to lo- 
cate all the points [10]. The ASM has grey-level models 
of what it expects in the region around every one of its 
points. By considering the quality of fit ot these models 
to the image after convergence we can determine 
whether a good example of the object of interest has 
been found. Where there are several equally plausible 
sets of features, the ASM can be run for each and the 
one with the best final fit accepted^ Tb detect multiple 
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instances of the model the best examples which do not 
overlap in pose space should tie accepted. 

6 Results of Experiments 

6,1 Locating Facial Features 

We have used the system to locate features as a way 
of initialising a face shape model which can be refined 
with ASM search. The f ull model is trained on 122 points 
marked in each of 40 images (a subset Of those used by 
Lanitis et al [14]). Four features based around the eyes 
and nose were chosen. Figure 1. shows an new face 
image, the positions of the detected features, the best set 
of such features and the position of the full 122 point 
shape model determined from this set. Figure 2 shows 
the points after running ah ASM to convergence from 
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this starting position. We assumed that we knew the ap- 
proximate scale, but that the orientation and position 
were unknown. Each feature detector was run over the 
whole image and allowed any orientation. It took about 
10 seconds on a Sun Sparc20 to run each feature detector 
over the 512 2 images, then one to two seconds to con- 
sider all plausible sets of features. In a real face detec- 
tion system the orientation is likely to be better con- 
strained, but, the features would have to be allowed to 
vary in scale. Figures 3 and 4 show results for a different 
image, in which one of the feature detectors has failed 
to locate a satisfactory candidate. The quality of the full 
model fit to the found features is worse, but still quite 
adequate for the ASM to converge to a good solution. 
This demonstrates the robustness to missing features 
(and thus to occlusions). 




Fig. 1. Candidate features (crosses), . Fig. 2. Full model after run- 
best feature set (boxes) and full ning ASM to convergence, 
model fit to the best feature set. 




Fig. 3. Candidate features (crosses), best Fig. 4. Full model after running 

feature set (boxes) (only 3 of 4 found) ASM to convergence, 

and full model fit to tfe best feature set. 

■'■..*• ■ 

To test the performance more systematically we ran been marked up with the target point positions by hand, 
the system on a test set of 40 different images, wh ich had On 5 of th e i mages it fail ed to find any plausible sets, due 
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to multiple feature detector failure. On one image false 
positives conspired to give a plausible (but wrong) result. 
On the other 35 the best set gave a good fit. The mean 
distance between the (known) target points and the full 
set of points estimated from the best features was 8.7 pix- 
els. The mean error after running the ASM was 6.5 pix- 
els. On average 3.5 of the 4 features were used, and each 
feature detector found 12 candidates in the image. By 
more careful choice of size of feature detectors, and by 
using more detectors (giving more robustness) and a 
larger training set we expect to improve the results sig- 
nificantly. 

7 Discussion 

Although we have used one particular form of statisti- 
cal feature detector, any approach which located the fea- 
tures of interest could be used. 

The calculation of plausible feature sets can take a 
long time if a large number of candidates are to be 
tested. We are currently interested in generating all 
plausible hypotheses. However, since the candidates are 
sorted by quality of fit, we usually, find the best overall 
set quite early in the search. We are currently investigat- 
ing early verification strategies, terminating the combi- 
natorial search when we find a 'good enough' solution to 
explain the data. 

8 Conclusions 

We have shown how statistical feature detectors can 
be used to find good starting positions for deformable 
face models, given no prior information on the position 
or orientation of the object of interest in the image. We 
used statistical models of the relative positions and 
orientations of the detected features to determine the 
plausible sets of features and to limit the possible combi- 
natorial explosion by pruning bad sets as soon as poss- 
ible. The plausible feature sets can be used to instantiate 
a statistical shape model representing the whole of the 
face, which can then be refined using an Active Shape 
Model. This approach can locate multiple faces in an 
image. 
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